Employment 


Wanted:  Employees  whh  Disabilhies 


year  and  a half  ago,  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  and  Work 
(CCRW)  flipped  the  switch  on  its 
revolutionary  Wide  Area  Employment  Net- 
work. The  idea  was — and  remains — an  ex- 
cellent one:  provide  a Canada-wide 
computerized  system  that  work-ready  em- 
ployees with  disabilities  could  use  to  de- 
velop and  post  their  resumes  on,  which,  in 
turn,  could  be  perused  by  employers  look- 
ing to  improve  diversity  in  their  workplace. 

But  according  to  Pat  Reiniger,  CCRW 
national  training  coordinator,  the  initiative 
has  only  yielded  limited  success.  The  rea- 
son? Surprising  as  it  may  seem  to  some, 
Reiniger  says  you  can’t  pin  the  blame  on 
employers.  Instead,  CCRW  is  having  an 
awfully  tough  time  getting  disabled  job 
hunters  to  post  their  resumes  on  the  sys- 
tem. She  cites  a recent  example,  when  IBM 
requested  resumes  to  fill  20  positions,  and 
she  was  only  able  to  supply  seven  suitable 
candidates. 

“It’ s the  chicken  and  egg,”  says  Reiniger, 
who  is  responsible  for  conceiving  and  de- 
veloping the  Wide  Area  Employment  Net- 
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CCRW’s  Wide  Area  Employment  Network:  surprisingly, 
it’s  job  candidates  who  are  in  short  supply 


work.  “Employers  are  very  inter- 
ested. Right  now,  when  they  want 
to  include  people  with  disabilities 
in  the  recruitment  process,  it’s  a 
question  of  how  many  agents  do 
they  have  to  go  through.  They’d 
love  to  be  able  to  go  and  use  a 
search  tool  like  ours.  But,  of 
course,  they  can’t  use  the  search 
tool  until  there’s  a lot  of  resumes. 

We  don’t  have  a lot  of  resumes, 
and  that’s  the  biggest  issue  we’ve 
got  today.” 

Reiniger  concedes  that  one  fac- 
tor that’ s probably  limited  partici- 
pation is  inaccessibility.  While  the 
service  is  free  for  job  hunters,  it’s 
only  available  at  a few  dozen  locations  across 
the  country.  Access  sites  were  only  recently 
developed  in  the  four  Atlantic  provinces, 
and  B.C.  remains  theonly  western  province 
with  access  locations. 

The  creation  of  more  access  locations  is, 
no  doubt,  one  solution.  “We  need  to  drive 
some  new  partnerships,”  says  Reiniger.  “We 
certainly  want  to  get  Alberta  moving  in  the 
next  three  months.” 

But  a more  serious  problem  may  lie  in 
the  restriction  imposed  by  the  Wide  Area 
Employment  Network’s  use  of  just  that:  a 
wide  area  network,  or  WAN.  A WAN  uses 
the  Internet  as  the  background  delivery 
mechanism — but  that  doesn’ t mean  anyone 
with  a modem  and  an  Internet  account  can 
use  it.  In  other  words,  at  the  moment,  poten- 
tial users  have  to  visit,  in  person,  the  closest 
location  where  the  Wide  Area  Employment 
Network  is  housed.  Naturally,  this  isn’t  al- 
ways an  easy  task,  particularly  if  you’re 
dependent  on  accessible  public  transporta- 


tion, or  if  you  happen  to  live  in  a rural  com- 
munity. 

“There  was  a real  concern  about  confi- 
dentiality,” says  Reiniger,  when  asked  about 
this  delivery  method,  adding  that,  at  time  of 
development,  the  WAN  represented  the 
most  secure  method  of  transmitting  personal 
information.  “But  what  I can  say  is  that  there 
are  certainly  plans  in  place  to  make  it  avail- 
able on  the  Internet  right  away — for  job 
seekers.  We’re  also  going  to  find  a way  that 
employers  can  use  the  net  as  well,  but  we 
have  to  be  able  to  charge  for  the  search  serv- 
ice. That’s  down  the  line,  but  it  certainly 
will  come.” 

Meanwhile,  while  CCRW  makes  these 
improvements,  there  are  alternatives  if 
you’re  in  an  area  where  you  can’t  easily 
access  the  Network.  Reiniger  says  you  can 
phone  or  fax  your  resume  to  CCRW,  which 
will  then  post  it.  And  the  sooner  you  do  it, 
the  better. 

...continued  on  page  3 


Message  from  the  Chairperson 


Disabilhy  supports:  the  need 

for  consistent  standarck  Gary  McPherson,  LLD.  (Honourary) 


n my  way  to  work  one  morning  just 
after  New  Year’s,  I chanced  upon 
an  excellent  discussion  about  dis- 
ability issues  on  CBC’s  Morningside.  Not 
surprisingly,  as  I listened  to  the  guest  host 
(Peter  Gzowski  was  on  holidays)  interview 
three  representatives  of  Canada’s  disabil- 
ity community  from  various  geographic  ar- 
eas, I heard  a summary  of  many  of  the  issues 
we’ve  tried  to  champion  at  this  Council  for 
the  past  nine  years. 

This  paraphrasing  helped  confirm  a nag- 
ging feeling  that  I’ve  had  for  some  time — 
that  one  of  our  greatest  fears,  as  Canadians 
with  disabilities,  is  that  the  personal  sup- 
ports we’ve  managed  to  find  for  ourselves 
are  somehow  temporary  or  in  a state  of  con- 
stant jeopardy,  and  that  if  we  move  to  a 
new  location  or  try  something  new,  our  sup- 
ports will  disintegrate. 

Personal  experience  tells  me  these  fears 
are  justified.  Prior  to  the  last  election,  I con- 
sidered running  for  MLA.  For  everyone, 
there  are  many  real  risks  to  consider  when 
running  for  public  office.  For  example,  in 
beating  the  campaign  trail,  you  may  have  to 
leave  your  current  employment  and  give  up 


income,  temporarily  or  permanently,  de- 
pending on  your  circumstances. 

Surprisingly,  risks  such  as  these  didn’t 
intimidate  me.  Of  much  more  concern  was 
the  prospect  of  having  altered  my  trusted 
personal  care  network — the  network  that 
allows  me,  a respiratory  quadriplegic,  to  get 
out  of  bed  each  morning  and  participate  and 
contribute  on  equal  footing  with  my  non- 
disabled peers  throughout  the  day.  The 
support  I require  throughout  the  day  is  pro- 
vided by  my  employer.  During  the  manda- 
tory two-month  leave  of  absence  needed  to 
run  for  office,  I wouldn’t  have  this  support 
provided  for  me. 

Worse,  my  attendant  would  be  forced  to 
find  alternate  employment,  and  I wouldn’t 
be  guaranteed  of  her  return.  Cood  attend- 
ants aren’t  that  easy  to  find.  Ultimately,  it 
was  this  prospect  that  convinced  me  to  aban- 
don my  plans. 

I know  r m not  alone . Recently , I learned 
about  a woman  in  Calgary  who  is  consider- 
ing leaving  the  workforce  because  of  her 
ongoing  problems  with  attendant  care.  Be- 
cause of  a dwindling  Home  Care  allotment, 
this  woman,  a quadriplegic,  has  been  forced 


to  hire  attendants  for  less  and  less.  The  re- 
sult is  a revolving  door  of  new  attendants, 
who  leave  the  moment  they  find  higher  pay- 
ing employment.  It’ s this  high  rate  of  turno- 
ver that’ s causing  growing  problems  for  this 
woman,  so  much  so  that  she’s  close  to  giv- 
ing up  her  job. 

I also  learned  recently  of  a young  man, 
also  a quadriplegic,  who  is  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  move  to  a city  to  pursue 
further  education.  The  problem?  There  are 
no  openings  for  him  in  the  Home  Care  pro- 
gram at  the  new  location. 

The  problem.  I’m  convinced,  is  one  of 
consistency — or  lack  of  it.  There  are  dis- 
parities in  the  type  and  amount  of  support 
services  offered  based  on  your  personal  cir- 
cumstances. For  example,  unless  you  have 
access  to  insurance  or  WCB  funding,  or  are 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a progressively- 
thinking  employer,  you’re  unlikely  to  have 
any  paid  support  available  to  you  in  the 
workplace. 

Programs  such  as  Alberta  Home  Care, 
ironically,  will  only  provide  support  serv- 
ices for  a person  at  home.  When  that  person 
attempts  to  make  a contribution  by  joining 
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the  workforce,  support  services  at  the  jobsite 
aren’t  available.  The  result  is  that  supports 
have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  one’s  pocket. 
Changes  in  federal  income  tax  regulations 
to  address  these  expenses  have  been  slow  in 
coming,  and  so  far  inadequate. 

There  are  also  disparities  in  the  type  and 
amount  of  support  services  offered  in  regions 
and  provinces.  There  is  no  Canada-wide 
consistency;  no  guarantee  of  universal  sup- 
port that  is  based  on  need  rather  than  indi- 
vidual circumstances  or  place  of  residence. 


^^Could  it  be  that  so 
many  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  prospect  of 
giving  up  our  supports 
that  we  don't  take 
advantage  of  the 
growing  opportunities 
presented  to  us?’^ 


Here  in  Alberta,  there  are  discrepancies 
between  different  regions.  Regionalization 
has  seen  decision-making  decentralized  and 
central  control  lost.  Alberta  Health  can  still 
try  and  maintain  the  intent  of  a program 
such  as  Home  Care  throughout  the  Regional 
Health  Authorities  (RHAs).  But,  RHA  offi- 
cials ultimately  decide  how  a program  is 
delivered  based  on  priorities  in  their  region. 
As  a result,  people  used  to  one  level  of  per- 
sonal support  in  Rocky  Mountain  House 
may  have  a much  lower  level  of  support  in 
Edmonton,  or  vice  versa.  And  an  impend- 
ing regionalization  of  Alberta  Aids  to  Daily 
Living  (AADL)  could  result  in  similar  dis- 
crepancies in  the  provision  of  supplies  and 
technical  supports. 

Disparities  between  Alberta  and  other 
regions  are  even  more  pronounced.  For  in- 
stance, the  options  I have  for  respiratory 
home  care  here  aren’t  readily  available  in 
B.C.  The  result:  much  more  money  out  of 
pocket  for  me,  if  I were  to  consider  moving 
to  take  a job  in  Vancouver  and  retain  the 
same  degree  of  independence. 

Albertans  with  disabilities  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  comparatively  good  serv- 
ices protected  throughout  our  province’s 
financial  restructuring.  Compared  to  other 
Canadians,  I receive  a high  level  of  support. 


Additionally,  because  of  the  support  of  my 
employer  and  aclose-knit  family,  1 can  make 
up  for  gaps  in  my  service  with  relative  ease. 
But  I put  it  to  you  this  way:  if,  with  my 
circumstances,  I am  daunted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  losing  part  or  all  of  my  supports, 
consider  the  plight  of  the  inordinately  high 
number  of  people  with  disabilities  living  at 
or  below  the  poverty  line,  with  little  family 
support  to  rely  on. 

All  of  the  above  must  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  our  times.  Today,  we  are  be- 
ing told  in  no  uncertain  terms,  by  both  gov- 
ernments and  business,  that  we  must  move 
to  where  the  jobs  are.  The  prospect  of  relo- 
cating away  from  family  and  friends  leaves 
most  of  us  uncertain.  When  the  prospect  of 
losing  a trustworthy  attendant  or  our  level 
of  support  is  thrown  into  the  mix,  uncer- 
tainty turns  to  fear. 

In  the  cover  story.  Cliff  Bridges  describes 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  Canadian 
Council  on  Rehabilitation  and  Work  with 
its  Wide  Area  Employment  Network.  The 
problem  isn’t  finding  willing  employers. 
Instead,  it’s  finding  potential  employees. 
Could  it  be  that  so  many  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  face  the  prospect  of  giving  up  our  supports 
that  we  don’t  take  advantage  of  the  growing 
opportunities  presented  to  us? 

Given  the  current  trend  at  the  federal  and 
provincial  level  to  decentralize  decision- 
making power,  solutions  aimed  at  ensuring 
consistency  in  delivering  supports  won’ t be 
easy  to  arrive  at.  Nevertheless,  here’ s a cou- 
ple of  suggestions. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  Federal  Task 
Force  chaired  by  Liberal  MP  Andy  Scott 
recently  released  its  final  report.  Depend- 
ing on  how  you  tally  them  up,  the  report 
makes  at  least  fifty  recommendations  to  the 
federal  government.  While  full  implementa- 
tion of  this  excellent  report  seems  unlikely, 
I would  suggest  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment pay  very  careful  attention  to  the  rec- 
ommendations which  deal  with  portability 
and  consistency  of  support  services  across 
our  provinces  and  territories. 

Here  at  the  provincial  level.  I’d  suggest 
that  the  consistency  issue  be  somehow 
brought  to  the  attention  of  members  of  the 
RHAs  at  every  opportunity — particularly 
with  respect  to  Home  Care  and  AADL.  This 
Council  has  been  repeating  this  message 
since  its  inception.  A similar,  ongoing  ef- 
fort from  the  disability  community  is  needed 
if  this  message  is  to  be  heeded. 


For  those  of  us  who  rely  on  some  form  of 
personal  or  technical  supports,  unrestricted, 
portable  access  to  them  is  critical  to  our  in- 
dependence. 1 believe  that  when  these  sup- 
ports are  guaranteed,  when  they  are  truly 
portable  across  every  region  of  our  prov- 
ince and  country,  many  people  with  dis- 
abilities will  be  empowered  with  the 
confidence  and  motivation  they  need  to  be- 
come mobile,  active  participants  in  the  life 
of  this  country.  ♦ 

Wanted:  Employees  with 

disabilities  (continued) 

“I  think  it’s  a great  opportunity  to 
link  skills  and  people  with  disabili- 
ties to  employers  who  value  diver- 
sity,” she  says.  “We  have  jobs  that 
can’t  be  filled  right  now.  The  mes- 
sage is  that  there  are  jobs  available, 
and  that  we  need  resumes  in  the  sys- 
tem.” ♦ 

There  are  a variety  of  ways  you  can 
contact  CCRW:  by  telephone  {416/ 
974-5575),  byfa.x (4 16/974-5577),  by 
TTY  (416/974-2636),  by  e-mail 
(info@ccnv.org),  or  by  visiting  the 
CCRW  website  ( http://\nvw. ccnw org ). 
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Executive  Director's  Update 


A glimpse  at  post-deficit  Alberta 

Fran  Vargo,  PhD. 


[or  over  two  years,  the  Premier’s 
Council  has  been  trying  to  forecast 
the  fallout  of  restructuring  in  our 
province,  not  only  for  people  with  disabili- 
ties, but  for  all  Albertans  and  our  communi- 
ties. Along  the  way,  we’ve  attempted  to 
stimulate  a healthy  discussion  of  the  subject 
among  government,  business  and  commu- 
nity leaders.  On  October  26,  at  the  Hilton 
Hotel  in  Edmonton,  we  finally  achieved  ex- 
actly that:  60  high  level  business,  govern- 
ment and  community  leaders  gave  up  their 
Saturday  to  listen  and  talk  about  post-defi- 
cit Alberta  and  the  opportunities  and  chal- 
lenges it  will  present. 


^^The  difference  between 
deficit  politics  and  post- 
deficit politics  is  that 
deficit  politics  amounted 
to  doing  less  with  a lot 
less,  and  post-deficit 
politics  involves  doing 
more  with  no  more.’’ 


The  Council-hosted  forum.  What  will  it 
mean  to  be  an  Albertan  in  the  21st  cen- 
tury?, may  not  have  provided  answers  to 
all  the  difficult  questions  about  a vision  for 
the  province  in  a post-deficit  era,  but  it  did 
achieve  several  positive  outcomes. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  it  brought 
together  people  who  do  not  typically  inter- 
act with  one  another:  individuals  with  dis- 
abilities, heads  of  corporations,  leaders  of 
large  community  organizations  like  United 
Way,  andkey  government  officials.  I’m  sure 
that  many  found  this  face-to-face  encounter 
led  to  a better  understanding  of  the  diverse 
perspectives  held  by  others  in  the  room. 

Second,  participants  seemed  to  achieve 
a shared  understanding  of  Alberta’s  unique 
opportunity  to  create  a framework  now  for 


social  programming  in  a post-deficit  era. 
As  keynote  speaker  Richard  Gwyn  put  it, 
“The  difference  between  deficit  politics  and 
post-deficit  politics  is  that  deficit  politics 
amounted  to  doing  less  with  a lot  less,  and 
post-deficit  politics  involves  doing  more 
with  no  more.” 

All  present  seemed  to  agree  that  one  of 
the  real  challenges  for  Albertans  now  is  to 
decide  how  to  spend  government  money 
wisely,  rather  than  being  concerned  about 
what  we  have  to  give  up  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  have  time  and  the  capacity  to 
plan,  rather  than  just  react.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  with  little  considera- 
tion of  the  long  term  implications  of  restruc- 
turing. The  future  must  be  different. 

A third  positive  outcome  of  the  forum 
was  the  open  dialogue  about  the  challenges 
facing  each  sector — government,  business, 
and  community/voluntary — as  a result  of 
shifting  roles.  The  following  quotations  ex- 
emplify the  discussion: 

“Trying  to  respond  to  the  diverse  needs 
of  the  complex  public  makes  managing  the 
delivery  of  public  services  much  more  diffi- 
cult than  when  people  like  me  used  to  say, 
‘Here’ s what  is  good  for  you;  take  our  word 
for  it’ .”  — Jack  Davis,  Deputy  Minister,  Al- 
berta Health 

“These  days,  skills  and  knowledge  are 
the  only  sources  of  sustainable  strategic 
advantage  for  any  economy.  And  any  com- 
pany that  aims  for  economic  success  had 
better  be  prepared  to  make  long  run  invest- 
ments in  skills,  education  and  knowledge. 
That  means  investment  in  their  current  em- 
ployees and  the  young  people  who  will  be 
their  employees  in  the  future.”  — Eric 
Newell,  CEO,  Syncrude 

“When  self-interest  (of  the  community 
organization)  takes  over. . . the  interest  of  the 
individual  that  needs  our  help  may  be  com- 
promised. In  short,  the  community,  and 
community  agencies,  are  not  automatically 


the  safe,  secure,  enriching  environment  for 
vulnerable  people  that  we  would  like  them 
to  be  and  they  may  not  by  themselves  have 
the  capacity  to  protect  our  vulnerable  citi- 
zens. That  responsibility,  in  my  view,  must 
continue  to  rest  with  government.”  — Brian 
Bechtel,  Executive  Director,  Edmonton 
Social  Planning  Council 

How  the  three  sectors  work  out  new  roles 
that  appropriately  share  responsibility  for 
both  economic  and  social  development  in 
Alberta  will  determine  what  it  will  mean  to 
be  an  Albertan  in  the  2 1 st  century.  This  will 
be  no  easy  task.  A great  deal  more  discus- 
sion will  be  needed. 

As  a follow-up  to  the  forum,  and  con- 
tinuing with  the  series  of  publications  we’ve 
produced  for  discussion  in  this  area,  we’re 
preparing  a paper  that  discusses  a new  social 
vision  for  Alberta  and  a framework  for  so- 
cial policy  to  support  the  vision.  This  paper 
should  be  available  in  February  or  March.  ♦ 


Other  work  in  process.  •• 

We’re  currently  producing  a series 
of  brochures  with  updated  informa- 
tion about  disability-related  programs 
and  resources  in  government.  Look 
for  these  resources  in  April  or  May. 

In  conjunction  with  Alberta  Edu- 
cation, we’re  developing  a handbook 
and  video  for  Aboriginal  parents  of 
children  with  disabilities.  Completion 
is  scheduled  for  this  fall. 

Finally,  a reminder  that  theRemov- 
ing  Barriers  Report  Card  is  now  avail- 
able from  our  office.  This  document 
analyzes  the  degree  to  which  recom- 
mendations made  in  the  Removing 
Barriers  paper  have  been  imple- 
mented. Removing  Barriers,  pub- 
lished in  1 993,  explored  the  problems 
experienced  by  Aboriginal  Albertans 
with  disabilities  and  made  recommen- 
dations to  all  levels  of  government.  ♦ 
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CPA  survey  serves  up  surprising  results 


hen  it  comes  to  workforce  partici- 
pation, we’re  all  used  to  hearing 
claims  that  up  to  75%  of  people  with 
disabilities  are  unemployed.  Several  organi- 
zations in  particular  frequently  claim  that 
up  to  90%  of  people  with  disabilities  are 
unemployed.  So  when  a prominent,  national 
organization  comes  forward  and  says  that 
38%  of  its  working  age  constituents — peo- 
ple with  severe  disabilities — are  currently 
employed,  you  can’t  help  but  take  notice. 

The  organization  is  the  Canadian  Para- 
plegic Association  (CPA).  Recently,  with 
the  help  of  an  independent  consultant,  CPA 
completed  a national  workforce  survey  of 
Canadians  with  a spinal  cord  injury  (SCI). 
With  966  randomly  selected  respondents 
of  working  age  who  have  been  injured  for 
at  least  five  years,  the  sample  size  represents 
over  3%  of  the  estimated  30,000  Canadians 
with  SCI.  The  number  of  respondents  from 
each  province  was  weighted  according  to 
its  population. 

While  the  38%  figure  is  a Canada-wide 
average,  some  provinces  had  considerably 
higher  averages — particularly  the  western 
provinces,  which  are  reported  to  have  em- 
ployment rates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50% 
(CPA  says  the  provincial  breakdowns  aren’ t 
yet  complete).  Not  surprisingly,  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  with  their  historically  lower  rates 
of  employment  for  people  with  disabilities, 
both  were  lower  than  38%  and  pulled  the 
nationwide  average  down. 

Let’s  put  the  number  in  perspective. 
According  to  Statistics  Canada,  about  58% 
of  all  working  age  Canadians  are  employed. 
So,  at  38%,  spinal-cord  injured  Canadians 
are  employed  at  roughly  two/thirds  the  rate 
of  the  general  population. 

However,  one  factor  to  consider — and 
one  that  is  acknowledged  in  the  survey’s 
demographics — is  that  people  with  SCI  are 
predominantly  young  males.  Undoubtedly, 
the  employment  rate  for  young,  non-disa- 
bled  males  is  higher  than  58%.  In  other 
words,  without  doing  a great  deal  of  re- 
search, the  “two/thirds”  scenario  as  given 


vocational  counselling 


employment  counselling 


Spinal  Cord  injury 
Workforce  Participation 

National  Survey 


CAHADIAN  PAmPlEGIC  ASSOCIATIDH 


“. . . these  results  justify  our  efforts  in  this  area 
and  provide  tangible  evidence  of  the  power 
in  investing  in  people  with  SCI.  ” -Eric  Boyd, 
CPA  National  Managing  Director 


above  is  probably  not  quite  as  optimistic  as 
it  initially  appears  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  the  38%  figure  is  interest- 
ing when  compared  to  the  employment  rates 
of  Canadians  with  severe  disabilities,  the 
category  that  people  with  SCI  fall  into,  as 
reported  in  the  1991  StatsCan  Health  and 
Activity  Limitation  Survey  (HALS).  Accord- 
ing to  HALS,  Canadians  with  severe  dis- 
abilities are  employed  at  19% — just  half  of 
the  rate  that  Canadians  with  SCI  enjoy. 

Why?  People  with  SCI  may  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  with  many  other  types 
of  severe  disabilities.  The  main  impairment 
of  SCI  is,  in  varying  degrees,  paralysis.  But 
with  a workplace  that’s  becoming  increas- 
ingly technology-oriented,  workers  with  SCI 
have  the  ability  to  be  on  equal  footing,  so 
to  speak,  with  their  non-disabled  counter- 
parts. This  wouldn’t  be  the  case  for  some- 
one who  is  severely  intellectually  impaired 


or  who  has  MS,  which  robs  stamina  and 
energy. 

However,  the  survey  also  suggests  that 
CPA’s  emphasis  on  educational,  vocational 
and  employment  counselling  services  may 
be  a factor  in  this  workforce  participation 
rate.  Keeping  in  mind  that  survey  respond- 
ents were  randomly  selected  from 
databases  of  known  people  with  SCI,  more 
than  40%  of  tho.se  surveyed  said  that  CPA 
was  their  primary  resource  when  attempt- 
ing retraining  or  reentering  the  workforce. 
This  figure  is  more  than  double  the  next 
most  frequently  mentioned  resource,  pro- 
vincial vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 

And,  of  those  that  used  CPA  as  a re- 
source, an  extremely  high  rate  of  satisfac- 
tion was  expressed,  with  only  a small 
percentage  (less  than  5%)  expressing  dis- 
satisfaction with  services  received. 

Eric  Boyd,  CPA  National  Managing  Di- 
rector and  former  Executive  Director  of  this 
Premier’s  Council,  says  that  CPA’s  historic 
focus  on  employment  is,  in  part,  responsi- 
ble. “From  the  outset,  our  Association's 
founders — spinal  cord  injured  veterans  of 
WWII — emphasized  the  importance  of  re-  ^ 
turning  to  productivity,”  says  Boyd.  “This 
philosophy  has  been  continually 
reemphasized  through  the  five  ensuing  dec- 
ades, and  even  more  so  in  the  last  ten  years. 

I believe  these  survey  results  clearly  point 
to  this.” 

Boyd  says  that  reaction  to  the  survey 
results  from  CPA’s  regional  management 
was  initially,  in  some  cases,  one  of  concern. 
“The  question  that  was  put  forward  was, 

Ts  our  funding  threatened  with  this  good 
news?’  Well,  the  approach  we’ve  now 
taken,  based  on  feedback  from  our  funding 
sources,  is  that  these  results  justify  our  ef- 
forts in  this  area  and  provide  tangible  evi- 
dence of  the  power  in  investing  in  people 
with  SCI. ”♦ 

For  more  information  or  a copy  of  the  | 
preliminary  report,  contact  CPA  National  \ 
Office  in  Ottawa  at  613/723-1033.  \ 
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Today's  problems:  tomorrow's 
nightoiares? 


Diane  Earl,  Director,  Research  and  Policy  Review 


I 


The  exodus  fromj  institutions  _ 
such  as  Michene^- Centre  has 
been  applauded  by  advocW[esdf^ 
community  living,  But.how-^  ■ 
much  stress  has  the  movement 
created  on  accessible  transpor- 
tation systems? 


01beita  has  long  been  a leader  and 
promoter  of  community  living  op- 
tions for  people  with  disabilities. 
Community  living  has  been  embraced  and 
supported  by  people  with  disabilities,  ad- 
vocates, organizations  and,  perhaps  most 
importantly,  governments.  Thus,  it’s  been 
a very  successful  movement  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alberta. 

That’s  not  to  suggest  that  such  a move- 
ment has  occurred  without 
pain.  The  movement  has  cre- 
ated stress  in  a number  of  ar- 
eas. Of  these,  transportation 
has  arguably  been  the  most 
effected.  For  people  to  live  in- 
dependently and  participate  in 
the  community — for  them  to 
work  and  play  alongside  eve- 
ryone else — it’ s essential  that 
accessible  transportation  be 
available.  Often,  this  hasn’t 
been  the  case.  Problems  with 
accessible  transportation  sys- 
tems remain  today,  and  the  po- 
tential for  real  headaches  in 
the  future  is  a very  real  possi- 
bility. 

Communities  and  govern- 
ments were  first  made  aware 
of  the  need  for  accessible 
transportation  services  in  the 
mid  70s.  Since  that  time,  there 
has  been  a steady  increase  in 
the  demand  for  these  services 
as  more  and  more  people  make 
the  choice  to  live  in  acommu- 
nity  setting  rather  than  an  in- 
stitution. 

Over  the  last  few  years, 
there’s  been  an  even  greater 
demand  for  accessible  trans- 
portation with  the  aging  of  the 
population  and  the  difficulties 
that  many  seniors  have  when 
using  conventional  transpor- 


tation. Our  population  will  continue  to  grow 
older.  Recent  research  in  this  area  indicates 
that  the  number  of  adult  Albertans  with 
transportation  disabilities  who  will  require 
some  form  of  accessible  transportation  is 
expected  to  swell  to  23 1 ,000 by  the  year 2000. 
It’s  essential,  therefore,  that  funders  and 
service  providers  begin  planning  now  for 
how  transportation  will  be  provided  for  this 
growing  number  of  users. 


And,  according  to  many  consumers  and 
service  providers,  the  increased  demand  for 
accessible  transportation  is  being  driven  by 
other  factors  beyond  aging  of  the  popula- 
tion. Many  have  told  us  that  health  reform 
and  people  with  disabilities  becoming  more 
active  in  the  community — requiring  more 
trips  to  day  programs  and  other  activities — 
have  resulted  in  increased  demand. 

We  ’ ve  been  given  several  examples . For 
instance,  prior  to  health  re- 
form, people  using  accessible 
transportation  services  were 
able  to  combine  a trip  to  their 
doctor’ s office  and  the  lab,  be- 
cause they  were  often  housed 
in  the  same  building.  Now  two 
trips  are  necessary — one  to 
the  doctor’s  office  and  an- 
other to  a lab  site  located  else- 
where because  of  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
labs.  As  well,  institutional  liv- 
ing often  meant  that  people 
were  transported  together 
from  one  location  to  another 
in  the  community,  usually  a 
segregated  facility.  And,  in 
many  instances,  institutions 
had  their  own  vehicles,  mean- 
ing residents  didn’t  rely  on 
public  transportation. 

Because  of  the  increasing 
concern  being  raised  in  this 
area,  the  Premier’ s Council,  in 
collaboration  with  Alberta 
Transportation  and  Utilities, 
Health,  and  Family  and  Social 
Services,  recently  conducted 
a study  of  accessible  transpor- 
tation. The  goal  was  to  deter- 
mine if  there  has  been  an 
increased  demand  for  acces- 
sible transportation  services 
for  people  with  disabilities, 
including  seniors,  and  to  as- 


sess  whether  provincial  policies  and  prac- 
tices in  the  departments  of  Health  and  Fam- 
ily and  Social  Services  have  contributed  to 
any  increase  and,  if  so,  in  what  way. 

The  study  findings  point  to  a dramatic 
increase  in  demand  for  accessible  transpor- 
tation in  each  of  the  study  sites:  Coaldale 
(rural  community).  Red  Deer  (small  urban 
community)  and  Edmonton  (large  urban 
community).  Local  transportation  service 
providers  are  unable  to  meet  the  current 
demand  for  accessible  services.  An  appar- 
ent result  is  that  other  service  providers — 
whose  mandate  isn’t  to  provide 
transportation — are  now  feeling  pressured 
to  provide  transportation  so  people  with 
disabilities  are  able  to  attend  their  programs. 
Further  fallout  of  this  includes  staff  who 
are  often  required  to  have  a vehicle  to  drive 
program  participants,  and  an  expectation 
that  staff  will  volunteer  to  work  at  bingos 
and  other  fundraising  events  so  additional 
money  can  be  raised  to  fund  the  transpor- 
tation service. 

^ ^Alberta  has  been 
moving  people  from  large 
institutions  to  community 
living  for  at  least  15  years; 

without  the  necessary 
transportation  this  move 
could  result  in  people  being 
institutionalized  in  their 
own  homes.’’ 

Is  the  growing  demand  for  accessible 
transportation  the  result  of  provincial  poli- 
cies and  practices?  The  study  shows  that  a 
growing  number  of  seniors  requiring  acces- 
sible transportation  make  up  the  majority  of 
new  registrants,  but  this  must  be  balanced 
against  the  fact  that  younger  people  with 
disabilities  take  most  of  the  trips. 

In  terms  of  health  restructuring,  trans- 
portation service  providers  reported  more 
trips  as  a result  of  early  discharge  from 
hospital.  Additional  trips  were  reported  as 
being  necessary  for  further  medical  atten- 
tion or  therapy,  as  were  trips  required  to 
larger  communities  as  a result  of  some  hos- 
pital closures.  Meanwhile,  inter-hospital 
transfers  via  accessible  transportation  were 
reported  as  becoming  a reality. 


The  study  findings  also  show  that  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  are  living  in  smaller  set- 
tings rather  than  large  group  homes. 
Combined  with  more  choices  for  day  pro- 
grams, this  means  more  trips  are  required. 
Three  people  with  disabilities  in  a home  set- 
ting may  be  going  in  three  different  direc- 
tions at  different  times  of  the  day  or  several 
times  a day.  Years  ago,  the  norm  would  have 
been  one  large  group  all  travelling  to  one 
location  at  one  time. 

We  know  that  funding  for  transporta- 
tion hasn’t  kept  up  with  the  increased  de- 
mand for  accessible  services  for  a number 
of  years.  Combined  with  the  addition  of 
grant  cuts  to  municipalities,  transportation 
service  providers  are  finding  themselves  in 
the  position  of  too  much  demand  and  not 
enough  money  to  provide  the  additional 
service  required. 

What  are  the  potential  implications  for 
people  with  disabilities  if  the  demand  con- 
tinues to  outstrip  the  supply?  Some  likely 
outcomes  include: 

♦ social  isolation  as  people  are  unable  to 
attend  day  programs  and  activities  out- 
side the  home. 

♦ an  inability  to  get  to  preventative  health 
appointments  thus  increasing  the  possi- 
bility of  illness  and  hospitalization. 


♦ four  day  advance  booking  which  means 
no  spontaneous  travel. 

♦ transportation  for  specific  purposes  such 
as  medical,  education  or  employment  and 
no  social  or  recreational  trips. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  The  results 
of  the  study  are  in  and  a commitment  has 
been  made  by  each  of  the  departments  men- 
tioned earlier  to  devote  stall  time  to  de\elop 
recommendations  which  could  address  the 
issues  and  concerns  which  have  been 
raised. 

Alberta  has  been  moving  people  from 
large  institutions  to  community  living  for  at 
least  15  years;  without  the  necessary  trans- 
portation this  move  could  result  in  people 
being  institutionalized  in  their  own  homes. 
People  with  disabilities  must  have  the  same 
opportunities  as  the  general  public  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  aspects  of  community  living. 
Transportation  is  the  key  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cessful integration  of  people  with  disabili- 
ties into  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  Council  commends  the  departments 
of  Transportation  & Utilities,  Health  and 
Family  and  Social  Services  for  their  willing- 
ness to  fund  this  study  and  their  continued 
commitment  and  efforts  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  which  have  been  identified.  ♦ 


Edmonton  conference  to  feature  assistive  technology 


n Edmonton  conference  sched- 
uled for  April  will  focus  on  ac- 
cessing technology  for  people 
with  all  types  of  disabilities. 

ACRAT  ’97:  Accessing  Technology 
conference,  sponsored  by  the  Alberta 
Consortium  for  Rehabilitative  and 
Assistive  Technology  (ACRAT),  will 
feature  assistive  technology  designed 
for  consumers  with  disabilities,  family 
members,  caregivers,  rehabilitation  pro- 
fessionals, educators  and  service  organi- 
zations. Organizers  indicate  that  there 
will  be  opportunities  to  network,  make 
contacts  and  obtain  information  about 
assistive  technology  for  communicating, 
reading,  writing,  learning,  working,  liv- 
ing and  playing. 


The  conference  takes  place  Wednes- 
day, April  9“’  and  Thursday,  April  1 0'*’  at 
the  Fantasyland  Hotel  at  West  Edmon- 
ton Mall.  In  addition  to  daytime  confer- 
ence proceedings,  a special  gathering  on 
Wednesday  evening — Showcase  Al- 
berta— will  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  public  to  find  out  about  service  or- 
ganizations, consumer  groups  and  re- 
search activities  and  discover  what’s 
happening  throughout  Alberta  in  the 
assistive  technology  field. 

For  more  information  and  registration 
forms,  contact  Denise  Heineranta,  Edu- 
cation Department,  Glenrose  Hospital, 
1 0230  - 1 1 1 Avenue,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T5G0B7,phone:(403)471-7912,  ore-mail 
(Denise_Heineranta@grhosp.ab.ca).4 
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More  great  disability  websites 


Cliff  Bridges 

n the  last  issue  of  Status  Report,  as 
part  of  a feature  on  the  Internet,  we 
listed  some  web  sites  that  we  felt 
were  worth  browsing.  We  received  some 
feedback  on  our  recommendations  and,  in 
the  process,  some  reader  recommendations 
for  some  sites  we  left  out.  We  test  drove 
these  sites  and  found  four  that  were,  in  our 
opinion,  exceptional  and  worth  checking  out. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  Access- 
Able  Travel  Sources  (http://www.access- 
able.com).  This  web  site,  developed  by  Bill 
and  Carol  Randall  of  Colorado,  is  everything 
a web  site  should  be.  Not  only  does  it  con- 
tain a wealth  of  information  on  accessible 
travel  and  destinations,  it  provides  visitors 
with  the  opportunity  to  add  their  own  ac- 
cessible travel  tips.  This  “user  participates” 
approach  should  make  this  site  a gargan- 
tuan database  of  accessible  travel  informa- 
tion a year  or  two  down  the  road. 

When  looking  for  information  at  the  site, 
you  can  simply  click  on  a point  on  the  map 
or  enter  the  name  of  your  destination.  Be- 
cause of  its  relative  newness,  information 
on  some  lesser-travelled  destinations  is  a 
bit  lacking.  For  instance,  there  are  no  en- 
tries for  India,  but  over  120  for  Australia. 
So,  when  you  visit  the  site,  satisfy  that  urge 
to  be  a travel  writer,  and  all  subsequent  visi- 
tors can  reap  the  rewards. 


If  you’re  interested  in  the  politics  of  dis- 
ability, you’ll  find  MAINSTREAM  online 
(http://www.mainstream-mag.com/)achoice 
site  to  visit.  As  the  name  suggests,  it’s  the 
online  version  of  MAINSTREAM,  an  Ameri- 


can magazine  that  has  been  advocating  for 
disability  rights  for  the  past  20  years.  And, 
as  in  the  print  version,  you’ll  find  no  short- 
age of  controversial  disability-related  top- 
ics being  explored,  albeit  in  less  detail. 

In  addition  to  articles,  columns  and  dis- 
cussions, you’ll  find  the  “Hip  Crip  Five  & 
Dime”  (a  sort  of  virtual  book,  button  and  T- 
shirt  store),  a forum  for  readers,  and  the 
usual  assortment  of  disability-related  links. 
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Lpor  20  years.  MAINSTREAM  has  been  advocating  for  disabifity  ri^ts. 
~ reduced  by.  for  and  about  people  with  disdnKties,  MAINSTREAM 
V products  & technology,  proffles  of 


Anyone  involved  with  special  needs  edu- 
cation in  Canada  will  want  to  pay  a visit  to 
the  Special  Needs  Education  Network,  or 
SNE  (http://www.schoolnet.ca/sne/).  SNE 
is  a service  provided  by  the  SchoolNet 
project,  a cooperative  initiative  of  Canada’ s 
provincial  and  federal  governments.  The 
material  housed  on  SNE  has  been  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  educators,  uni- 
versities, colleges  and  industry  and  is 
intended  for  use  by  parents,  teachers, 
schools,  professionals  and  organizations. 

This  material  includes  upcoming  events, 
an  on-line  newsletter,  links  to  other  Web 
resources  and  a search  tool,  discussions  to 


Welcome  to  the  SNE.  the  Special  Needs  Education  Network  The  SNE 
education  of  students  wdh  special  needs  The  SNE  is  a service  provided  under  the 
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Navigating  the  SNE  Web  site  is  easy  - simply  ehek  on  one  of  the 
topic  areas  in  the  button  bars,  and  away  you  got  A help  section  and 

subscribe  to,  and  descriptions  of  current  and 
successful  special  needs  education  projects. 
Naturally,  SNE  provides  opportunities  to 
submit  your  own  proposal  and  offer  feed- 
back. 

Finally,  here’ s a newly-created  technical 
resource  for  anyone  with  a spinal  cord  in- 
jury— the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Information 
Network  (http://www.sci.rehabm.uab.edu/). 
This  is  a site  currently  under  construction, 
but  it’s  obvious  it  may  be  the  first  compre- 
hensive on-line  resource  on  SCI. 

The  site  is  located  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  and  funded  by  the  powerful 
Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America  via  its  Spi- 
nal Cord  Injury  Education  and  Training 
Foundation. 
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Spinal  Cord  Injury 
Information  Networi: 
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Visitors  can  expect  to  find  the  latest  in- 
formation on  topic  areas  such  as  medical 
and  psychosocial  issues,  vocational  issues, 
equipment  and  accessibility,  and  research. 
There’s  also  links  to  consumer  groups  and 
rehabilitation  centers. 

If  you  know  of  a web  site  that  you  think 
is  worth  visiting,  let  us  know  and  we’  11  pub- 
lish the  details.  Happy  surfing!  ♦ 
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GlA^s  new  Code  of  Practice:  will  it 
improve  airline  accessibility? 


CTA’s  new  Code  is  designed  to  improve  access  on  domestic  flights.  But,  given  the  volun- 
tary approach  to  compliance,  only  time  will  tell  how  successful  it  will  be. 


n November,  the  Canadian  Trans- 
portation Agency  (CTA)  unveiled 
its  new  Code  of  Practice  for  Cana- 
dian ajr  carriers. 

The  Code,  intended  to  improve  service 
for  people  with  disabilities,  targets  aircraft 
with  30  or  more  passenger  seats.  Included 
among  the  Code’s  minimum  requirements 
are  standards  for  washroom  access,  wheel- 
chair accommodation,  signage,  lighting, 
boarding  stairs  and  floor  services,  move- 
able  armrests  and  the  provision  of  space 
for  service  animals  (see  sidebar  for  details). 
These  standards  are  consistent  with  those 
being  used  in  the  USA  and  those  currently 
being  developed  for  use  internationally. 

The  Code’s  standards  were  developed 
in  consultation  with  disability  organizations 
and  the  airline  industry.  Undeniably,  the 
standards  represent  a significant  improve- 
ment for  the  estimated  715,000  disabled 
adults  who  travelled  by  air  in  1995.  But, 
given  that  the  Code  is  voluntary,  will  all  air 
carriers  comply  with  it? 

CTA  chair  Marian  Robson  believes  they 
will.  In  unveiling  the  Code,  Robson  assured 
reporters  that  the  airlines  are  keen  to  get  on 


♦ Boarding  stairs  to  be  well-marked  with 
uniform  riser  height  and  tread  depth, 
and  with  handrails  on  both  sides 

♦ Glare-free,  slip  resistant  floor  services 

♦ Tactile  markers  for  row  numbers 

♦ Moveable  armrests  on  at  least  50%  of 
aisle  seats 

♦ Seats  with  floor  space  to  accommodate 
a service  animal 

♦ Lighting  that  avoids  glare  and  shadow 

♦ Supplemental  large  print  and  braille 
flight  briefing  cards 


with  its  implementation.  “The  new  code  will 
be  combined  with  existing  regulations  and 
our  ongoing  complaint  resolution  procedure 
to  ensure  that  undue  obstacles  are  removed 
from  the  transportation  network  under  fed- 
eral jurisdiction,”  said  Robson. 


♦ Easily  readable  signage 

♦ Provision  of  washrooms  on  one-aisle 
airplanes  that  includes  accessibility 
features  and  is  large  enough  to  include 
an  on-board  wheelchair 

♦ Wherever  possible,  airplanes  with  seats 
for  100  or  more  passengers  will  be  ex- 
pected to  provide  cabin  storage  for  pas- 
sengers’ manual  wheelchairs 

♦ Airplanes  with  seats  for  60  or  more  pas- 
sengers are  to  carry  an  on-board  wheel- 
chair 


She  urged  Canadians  with  disabilities  to 
become  familiar  with  the  standards  and  to 
inform  air  carriers  or  the  CTA  if  they  aren't 
satisfied  with  the  service  they  receive. 

The  existing  regulations  referred  to  by 
Robson  deal  with  the  provision  of  uniform 
services  for  travellers  with  disabilities  and 
the  training  of  airline  personnel.  Carriers 
now  have  two  years  to  comply  with  most  of 
the  new  Code’s  provisions. 

How  much  will  it  cost  for  carriers  to  com- 
ply with  the  Code?  According  to  CTA 
spokesman  Charles  MojseJ,  about  $2  mil- 
lion, which  amounts  to  about  “90  cent  in- 
crease on  ticket  prices.” 

MojseJ  adds  that  the  earners  will  benefit 
from  abiding  by  the  code.  “Canadians  with 
disabilities  represent  an  untapped  market. 
There  are  about  3.8  million  of  them,  and 
surveys  show  that  about  85%  of  them  are 
able  to  take  long  trips.” 

CTA  plans  to  conduct  periodic  surveys 
to  monitor  the  progress  on  implementation 
of  the  Code  and  will  also  review  the  provi- 
sions of  the  code  on  a regular  basis.  ♦ 
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Disability  and  Agriculture 


Breaking  new  ground:  the  how-to's  of 
farming  wHh  a disability 


I I or  17  years,  the  Breaking  New 
Ground  Resource  Center  at  Indi- 
I I ana’s  Purdue  University  has  been 
cultivating  independence  for  fanners  with 
disabilities.  For  nearly  as  long,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Center  has  produced  the 
quarterly  newsletter  Breaking  New 
Ground. 

It’ s a one-of-a-kind  publication  that  bears 
mentioning,  not  only  because  of  its  longev- 
ity, but  also  because  of  its  continuing  ex- 
cellence. 

Breaking  New  Ground  is  a sort  of  ongo- 
ing how-to  guide  for  farmers  and  ranchers 
who  want  to  remain  on  the  job  after  the  on- 
set of  disability.  In  its  pages  can  be  found  a 
wealth  of  technical  information  dealing  with, 
more  often  than  not,  modifying  tractors  and 
other  farm  machinery  and  simplifying  typi- 
cal farm  chores. 

For  example,  the  July  1 996  issue  is  dedi- 
cated almost  entirely  to  the  use  of  horses 


and  horse-drawn  equipment  by  disabled 
farmers.  Topics  of  discussion  include 
highback  saddles,  installing  ramps  and  lifts 
on  buggies  and  wagons,  seating  and  trans- 
ferring, and  therapeutic  riding  programs. 

It’ s dry  stuff — unless  you’re  a farmer  or 
a farm  family  member  with  a disability.  And, 
according  to  the  Breaking  New  Ground  Re- 
source Center,  there’s  a lot  of  people  who 
fall  into  this  category. 

“Studies  we’ve  done  here  at  Purdue  sug- 
gest that  the  rate  of  disability  is  nearly  20% 
among  farm  famihes,’’  says  John  Schweitzer, 
an  engineer  with  the  program.  “There  are 
about  500,000  farmers  or  people  involved  in 
agriculture  with  disabilities  in  the  United 
States.” 

Schweitzer  adds  that  the  Center  wel- 
comes inquiries  from  Canadians.  “We  get 
calls  from  all  over  the  world.  We’ve  had 
calls  from  Australia  and  Asia.  We  do  han- 
dle quite  a few  calls  from  Canada.  In  fact, 
we  have  another  publication  called  Bam 


Builders — a directory  of  farmers  with  dis- 
abilities across  the  country.  Right  now, 
there’s  two  Canadian  provinces  that  list 
farmers  with  disabilities  in  it  as  well:  Alberta 
and  Ontario.” 

In  addition  to  publishing  its  newsletter, 
the  Breaking  New  Ground  Resource  Center 
provides  on-site  assessment  services  to 
farmers  with  all  manners  of  disabilities — 
anything  from  spinal  cord  and  traumatic 
brain  injuries  to  arthritis  and  MS.  “We’re 
somewhat  of  a small  project  right  now,”  says 
Schweitzer,  “but  we  have  plenty  of  demand 
and  we’ll  never  be  able  to  reach  out  to  all  of 
the  farmers  with  disabilities.” 

He  adds  that,  in  returning  farmers  to  pro- 
ductivity, there  are  benefits  for  both  indi- 
viduals and  society.  “It’ s not  only  improving 
their  mental  health  and  sense  of  well-being, 
it’ s making  an  economic  impact  as  well.” 

For  more  information,  contact  the  Break- 
ing New  Ground  Resource  Center  at  800/ 
825-4264(voiceorTDD).4 


Book  review:  Coaching  Physically  Challenged  Children 


eading  Coaching  Physically  Challenged 
Children  is  like  eating  a coconut.  You’ve  got 
to  crack  through  a tough,  unappetizing  shell 
before  you  get  to  the  meat. 

In  this  case,  the  shell  is  archaic  language  that  be- 
gins with  the  title  and  mns  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  book.  The  title,  in  fact,  is  tame  in  comparison  to 
what  lies  inside.  Kids  with  disabilities  are  referred  to 
as  “challenged”  or  “special.”  In  particular,  kids  with 
developmental  disabilities  are  referred  to  as  “re- 
tarded.” Physical  disabilities  are  called  “problems.” 

Working  past  these  outdated  and  inflammatory 
labels  is  a challenge,  but  anyone  involved  with  rec- 
reation for  kids  with  disabilities  should  find  it  worthwhile. 

The  most  noteworthy  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  de 
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vious,  such  as  swimming  and  wheelchair  basket- 
ball, to  the  obscure — specialized  games,  such  as 
motor  soccer  for  power  chair  users.  Where  appli- 
cable, descriptions  include  rules  and  diagrams  of 
playing  fields. 

Other  chapters  in  the  book  deal  with  communi- 
cation (the  author,  Richard  Zulewski,  is  a speech 
and  language  pathologist),  fitness,  warmup  exer- 
cises and  mainstreaming. 

Perhaps  the  book’s  most  important  message  is 
that  virtually  all  sports  and  activities  that  kids  love 
to  play  can  be  adapted  for  use  by  everyone,  re- 
gardless of  ability.  It’s  definitely  worth  the  effort, 
despite  the  language.  ♦ 

Coaching  Physically  Challenged  Children,  $ 1 2.95,  Betterway 


scriptions  of  adaptable  sports.  These  sports  range  from  the  ob-  Books,  tel:  800/289-0963. 
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STATUS  REPORT 


Assistive  Technology 


Federal  support  for  the  assistive 
technologies  industry 


nt’s  not  a well  known  fact,  but  the 
federal  government  is  playing  a role 
in  stimulating  the  assistive  device 
industry  in  Canada. 

Support  comes  via  the  Assistive  Devices 
Programme  Office,  which  operates  under 
the  auspices  of  Industry  Canada.  This  ini- 
tiative does  not  provide  equipment  or  pur- 
chasing assistance  to  individuals.  Instead, 
its  mandate  is  to  support  businesses  that 
develop  and  produce  affordable  communi- 
cations or  informatics  devices  and  systems 
that  help  people  with  disabilities  live  more 
independently. 

Officials  with  the  Office  indicate  that  they 
have  a modest  amount  of  project  money 
available  this  year.  Several  projects  are  re- 
ceiving partial  support  from  the  Office  and 
more  proposals  are  under  review,  but  the 
Office  reports  it  will  welcome  new  ideas  for 
assistive  communication  and  informatics 
products  and  systems. 

Before  you  spend  a great  deal  of  time  to 
draw  up  a formal  proposal,  it’s  recom- 


Calgary  charitable  foundation 
has  a great  offer  for  wheelchair 
users  needing  accessible  trans- 
portation for  a special  event. 

The  Jessica  Charitable  Foundation 
offers  free  use  of  the  Jessica  Van,  a 1 994, 
fully  accessible,  lift-equipped  Pontiac 
Sport  Van. 

The  van  is  available  to  qualified  peo- 
ple with  disabilities  who  can  provide  a 
driver  with  a clean  driving  record  (less 
than  three  demerits)  who  is  over  25  years 
of  age. 

The  Jessica  Foundation  encourages 
users  to  book  the  van  for  day  trips  out 


mended  that  you  make  contact  with  the  Of- 
fice and  briefly  discuss  your  ideas.  Projects 
will  only  be  considered  eligible  if: 

• the  proposal  comes  from  a Canadian 
entity. 

• there  is  a clearly  identified  end  user  com- 
munity supporting  the  project’s  concept. 

• the  proposal  demonstrates  a unique  and 
innovative  application  of  an  advanced 
technology  product,  system  or  service 
which  is  not  available  commercially  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

• the  proposal  demonstrates  potential  for  a 
commercial  or  self-sustaining  service  or 
product. 

• the  applicant  is  willing  to  underwrite  a sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  project  costs, 
which  can  take  the  form  of  in-kind  support. 

A listing  of  projects  completed  or  cur- 
rently underway  is  now  being  completed. 
Contact  the  Office  for  a copy. 

The  Office  also  works  to  promote  acces- 
sibility for  Canadians  with  disabilities  in  a 


of  Calgary,  but  says  shorter,  in-town  out- 
ings will  be  considered  if  the  van  is  avail- 
able and  a handi-bus  booking  isn’t 
available. 

As  a user  of  the  van,  your  responsi- 
bilities before  returning  it  will  include  fill- 
ing up  with  gas,  cleaning  the  interior  and 
washing  the  exterior,  logging  the  mile- 
age and  reporting  any  maintenance  or 
mechanical  problems. 

It  sounds  too  good  to  be  true,  but  it’s 
the  real  deal.  Call  the  Jessica  Founda- 
tion at  236-0374  to  have  registration  forms 
faxed  or  mailed  to  you.  ♦ 


number  of  other  ways  beyond  offering  fi- 
nancial support  foreligible  projects.  Forex- 
ample,  the  Office  is  an  active  participant  in 
the  development  of  a National  Access  Strat- 
egy for  Canada’s  information  highway.  The 
intent  of  this  strategy  is  to  ensure  that  all 
Canadians,  regardless  of  where  they  live  or 
their  level  of  ability,  have  the  same  access 
to  the  information  highway  as  everyone  else. 

Another  thrust  of  the  Office  is  aimed  at 
the  development  of  a national  Assistive 
Devices  Industry  Association.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  to  form  such  an  associa- 
tion, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  could 
provide  people  in  the  industry  with  a stronger 
voice  in  government  and  financial  circles 
and  a fomm  for  information  exchange  and 
networking. 

The  Office  has  also  made  progress  on 
the  development  of  an  industry  database,  to 
be  housed  at  a website.  This  website  will 
enable  users  to  retrieve  information  and.  via 
links,  have  access  to  other  relevant  websites 
around  the  globe. 

Finally,  the  Office  recently  oversaw  the 
formation  of  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Assistive  Devices.  This  committee,  which 
met  for  the  first  time  in  November,  will  pro- 
vide the  Minister  of  Industry  (currently  the 
Honourable  John  Manley)  with  advice  on 
how  to  support  the  advancement  of  assistive 
technologies  in  Canada.  Members  of  the 
committee,  many  of  whom  are  people  with 
disabilities,  were  chosen  for  their  expertise 
and  experience.  ♦ 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Mary  Frances  Laughton  or  Deb  Finn 

Assistive  Devices  Programme  Office 

Industiy  Canada 

PO  Box  11490  Station  H 

Ottawa,  Ontario 

K2H8S2 

Phone:  613/990-4316 

Fax:  613/998-5923 

e-mai  I:  I aught  on  @ dark.  dgim.  doc.  ca 
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MAIL^POSTE 

Canada  Post  Corporation  / Socldtd  canadienne  des  posies 

Postage  paid  Port  payd 

BIk  Nbre 

919055  97 
Edmonton 


National  Library  of  Canada 
Bibliothdque  nationale  do  Canada 


3 3286  51171  1893 


Seminars,  symposia,  conferences,  meetings 


Calendar  of  Coming  Events 


The  Capital  Care  Foundation  presents  the 
11th  Annual  People  and  Progress  Confer- 
ence. February  5 to  7,  1997,  at  the 
Fantasy  land  Hotel  in  Edmonton.  Theme: 
staying  connected  in  the  continuing  care 
field.  Contact:  Nicole  Dodds,  executive  as- 
sociate, at 403/448-2429. 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Rehabilitation 
and  Work  (CCRW)  presents  Beyond  Tra- 
ditional Job  Development  and  Cultivat- 
ing the  Spirit  to  Work.  February  19  to  21, 
1997,  in  Regina.  Theme:  workshops  on  job 
development  led  by  Denise  Bissonnette, 
one  of  North  America’s  leading  authorities 
on  employment  counselling  and  job  devel- 
opment for  people  with  disabilities.  Con- 
tact: Gary  Annable,  CCRW  Training 
Coordinator,  at 204/987-2595. 


The  Canadian  Association  for  Vocational 
Evaluation  and  Work  Assessment  presents 
Matching  Jobs  & People:  Emergence  of  a 
New  Rehabilitation  Profession  in  Canada. 
March  20-21,  1997,  at  the  Delta  Bow  Val- 
ley Hotel  in  Calgary.  Theme:  issues  and  tech- 
niques specific  to  the  discipline  of  vocational 
evaluation  and  assessment.  Contact:  Regis- 
tration Committee,  1613  Westmount  Road 
N.W.,  Calgary  AB  T2N  3M2,  fax:  403/ 
262-4869  or  e-mail:  lwiebe@ccinet.ab.ca 

The  Alberta  Consortium  for  Rehabilitative 
and  Assistive  Technology  (ACRAT) 
presents  Accessing  Technology  Confer- 
ence. Apri\9  and  10, 1997,  at  the  Fantasy  land 
Hotel  in  Edmonton.  Theme:  focus  on 
assistive  technology.  Contact:  Denise 
Heineranta  at(403 ) 47 1 -79 1 2 . ♦ 


Is  your  association  or  agency 
sponsoring  a provincial  or  national 
conference  or  workshop?  If  so, 
please  forward  the  pertinent 
information  to: 

The  Premier's  Council  on  the  Status 

of  Persons  with  Disabilities 

250, 1 1044  - 82  Avenue,  Edmonton, 

Alberta  T6G0T2 

Tel:  422-1095  (Edmonton) 

or  1-800-272-8841  (rest  of  Alberta) 

Fax:422-9691 

E-mail:  pcspd@planet.eon.net 


The  Sinful  Six? 


ix  major  corporations  appear  to  have  raised  the  ire  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Atlanta  Paralympics  and  members  of 
the  American  disability  community. 

It  seems  that  the  corporations — VISA,  McDonald’s, 
Anheuser-Busch,  Sara  Lee,  Bausch  & Lomb,  and  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance — were  all  sponsors  of  the  Olympics.  As 
such,  they  had  the  right  to  sponsor  the  Paralympics  as  well. 
They  didn’t,  and  that’s  regrettable. 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than  that.  As  Olympic  sponsors,  all  of 
these  companies  also  had  the  right  to  refuse  to  release  their 
“categories”  for  the  Paralympics — a right  which  they  all  opted 
to  exercise. 


The  result?  Paralympic  organizers  were  prevented  from  solic- 
iting their  competitors.  So,  for  example,  companies  like  American 
Express  and  Burger  King  couldn’t  be  approached  for  sponsor- 
ship, because  the  categories  were  taken. 

A boycott  of  these  companies  has  been  proposed  by  some, 
including  Alana  Shepherd  of  Shepherd  Center,  a founding  spon- 
sor of  the  Paralympics. 

While  a “your  no  BUD  of  mine”  campaign  might  be  effective, 
it  would  appear  that  the  root  of  the  problem  is  a flaw  in  the 
arrangement  between  the  International  Olympic  Committee  and 
the  International  Paralympic  Committee.  Perhaps  lobbying  ef- 
forts should  be  made  in  this  direction.  ♦ ^ 


